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fall of Peel, reserve was all the more imperative. Kickin against the pricks was neither dignified nor useful. Plent of rope, to vary the metaphor, was what a wise Oppositio: would extend to a Premier of boundless eagerness and a< tivity.
Accordingly the resistance which Disraeli offered to Glac stone's Irish Church Bill, though strenuous, was not prc longed. Nor was his speech on the second reading a ver successful effort. Salisbury in retrospect described it a much below the orator's usual level; Hardy at the tim characterised it as ' sparkling and brilliant, but far fron earnest.' Perhaps the most interesting passage in it wa one protesting against the confiscation by the State of coi porate property, and especially of Church property, wind was ' to a certain degree an intellectual tenure; in a greate degree a moral and spiritual tenure. It is the fltictuatin, patrimony of the great body of the people.' The constan sense of the anomalous position of the Irish Church rathe paralysed Disraeli's efforts in its defence; and in this secon< reading debate the Opposition speaker who roused the en thusiasm which can only be produced by conviction as we! as eloquence was Gathorne Hardy.
But no conviction and no eloquence were of any avai against a majority returned by the newly created con stituency to deal with this very question, and against Minister who conceived himself to be entrusted with a in is sion to pacify Ireland. The second reading was carried b; 118. Though Disraeli told Archbishop Tait that it wa, ' a mechanical majority,' which ' created no enthusiasm, and gave the Archbishop the impression that he hoped to b able to set the Liberal party by the ears, he realised that i was impossible to resist the Bill with effect in the Cora mons. He discouraged blind opposition to every clause ii Committee, urged his followers to concentrate on a few vita amendments, and made no attempt at delay. The Bill therefore, in spite of its complexity, passed easily throng] its various stages with the support of an undiminished mat class.'    Disraeli inherited a substantial  sum,   about
